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MASONIG. 


ADDRESS BY BR. C. M. HUNTER 

Freemasonry can boast of having taking its stand in 
the rank of danger, and fought and bled for the civil 
and religious liberties which mankind now enjoy. It 
hath planted its standard in darkness and oppression, 
aod light aod liberty have rallied acouad it. It hath 
taised its veice in the wilderness of error, and ignorance} 
aad superstitution have fled affrighted. And will in be 
said, its principles are opposed to civil law and gov- 
erament.? Will not the many statesmen who have 
shone in the halls of legislation, and who have ki 
at the same time humble followers in the track of ma- 
sonry, give the lie to this charge?’ Are not the oa 
of Washington, Franklin, Warrengand Lafayette, dear 
to every American bosom? Andido we not feel a 
thrill of lefy veneration, when ourmemories reéur to 
their bright examples? In the darkest hour of Our 
country’s tribulation ; in that eventiai 
freedom had nearly expired und@ the weight of ty- 
ranny, they devoted the whole egfergy of their minds 
towards the emancipation of ourpountry from infamy 
and oppression. And yet, my ren,they were ma- 
sons. Letit be remember at Washington d 
his sword in defence of the rig man ; that Frank- 
lin helped to devise tHiose'pl policy which have 
resulted in our present prosperity ; and that Lafayette 
came from a foreign land to combat for freedom, in 
treedom’s holy strife. Let it be remembered, too, 
that Warren, the fearless, the intrepid, the dauntiess 
Warren laid down his life, breathed out his last breath 
and spent the last drop of his blood in the cause of 
liberty. My brethren, when oppression dared to rear 
her hated form en this side of the Atlantic ; when she 
put forth her iroa chain that would bind a nation in 
servile dependence, and deadeén every noble and aspir- 
ing faculty of the soul ; whea the last refuge of free- 
dom was contaminated by the footsteps of slavery, and 
the last noble structure of independence was tottering 
to its fall; when the last altar oo which had blazed an 
offering of truth, justice, and religion, was desolated 
by the hand of wanton violence, who dared to arise, 
and ia that storm, where justice and liberty were con- 
tending against oppression and tyranny, proclaimed to 
an astonished world that maa was free? O let it not 
be said that masonry is corrapt and evil in its tenden- 
cy. Letit not be pointed out to our youth as an in- 
stitution that would dismember the bonds of society, 
and clothe the earth in mouraing. Rather cite them 
te Washington, for an example to imitate ; rather show 
them Warren, wounded, bleeding and expiring in the 
jast trench of freedom, and awaken in their brests the 
true spirit-of patriotism. 

Will it be said that masonry is opposed to christian- 
ny? When all Europe was engaged in wresting the 
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‘As men who are firmly bound to preserve order 
in society, and permanence in our political institutions, 
we believe in the utility of masonry; and as masons, 
we shrink pot from acalm and dispassionate inves- 
tigation. Phe light of truth will prevail, and its 
enemies have come out from the contest, beaten by 
truth alone. - 

SSe.geod which masonry inculcates, is exemplified 
by symbols emblems. They convey to our minds 
subjectsfor reflection, and teach the fundamental _ 
ciples of morality. This they do through the medium 
of the faculty of suggestion or association ; a faculty 

i in our mental part, and of universal opera- 

he mason hath ordinarily before his eye, 
‘it be beat upon the objects by which he is 
ately surrounded, og seat through the regions 
of space to explore the heavens, lessons which he may 
draw instruction, and objects for his serious coatem- 
plation. Motionless matter, if it possess certain forms 
—the humble flower that blooms ia the valley and 

reads its fragrance upon the air; the tribes of in- 
oe which disport awa merry hours in the sun 
shiae of summers; this earth with all its. beau- 
ties ef hill and dale, and landscape and river, aad all 
iseablintiest mountain voleano, cataract, and ocean; 
ths heavens themse'ves, and. all the wonders of the 
higher creation, convey toour minds impresions which 
the levity of our natures can hever efface, But when 
the thought arises within us, that the flower shall be 
cut down in all its beauty, and the leaves scattered up- 
on the ground ; that the insects shal] wither away be- 
fore the cold blast of autumn ; that this earth, teeming 
with life and light, be strack from the roll of existence, 
and the wide arch of the heavens dissolve at the nod 
of the Eternal, we are taught to consider the frailty of 
our existence, the certainty that death will dissolve the 
texture of our animal frames and that our immortal 
spirits will burst the chains of mortality and stand in 
the presence of the Supreme architect of Nature.— 
Every object upon which we gaze, shows how chang- 
ing and transitory are the things which pertain to our 
temporal being. The stately tower crumbles before 
the touch of time ; the proudest works of human ge- 
nius are laid low in the dust; the plant which bursts 
its seminal prison, arises to life and beauty ; higher 
and higher still it rears its head, and puts forth its thou- 
sand branches—but soon its branches are scattered to 
to the winds of heaven, and the trunk 18 felled to the 
ground by the rushing tornado. It is thus with man. 
la his childhood he awakes to pleasure and enjoyment. 
This life, which to the aged isa life of vexation, is 
him a life of peace and innocence. In his youth he 
studies for the acquisition of knowledge ; he courts the 
patronage of his fellow men, aod pants for distinction. 
But manhood creeps after him, and his plans of aggran- 
dizement are not realized ; he finally sinks down to old 
age, the victim of disappointment, and death closes 









holy sepulchre from the hands of infidels, our order 
was among the first to take up arms and march to al 
scene of danger. And will the christian in later days 
throw a stigma upon the iastitution that hath expend- 
ed its blood and its treasure for the religion of the! 
cross? Is this the way in which the christian should | 
requite the obligation? Masonry is not incompatible 
with christianity. There-are thousands of christians 
who look with an eye of faith for the fulfilment of the 
prophecies, who are masoris ; and why, if its principles 
are corrupt, do they not come out from the sink of pollu- 
tien, and denounce them as dangerous ? 


\ 


his earthly sojoura. 

Be it our pride that masonry aims at the happiness 
of mankind ; that it would place virtue oaa foundation 
sure and steadfast; and that it serves to elevate our 
thoughts, our ideas, our minds, above ignorance and 
dependence. Let us never forget that we are masons ; 
and that a3 such we are bound to exercise the virtues 
which masonry inculcates. Let us rememoer that Jus- 
tice is the first law of nature; and that Truth is the 
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gives us a foretaste of the eternal world ; that Hope an- 
imates our weary and despairing faculties when we 
search among the ruins which barbarism has left behind 
it, for the lost treasures of light and knowledge. Let 
us bear upon our minds that our Charity should ex- 
tend to the utmost limits of human existence ; and that 
unless we relieve the wants of the needy and sooth the 
sufferings of the afflicted, it is but as sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. In fine, my brethren, let us 
live up to the tenets of our profession; and when our 
labor is ended, and we have placed the cap-stone in 
that bright arch which circumseribes our vision, may 
we be numbered among the builders of the temple, 
and receive onr wages i the right hand of gratitude 
and joy. 


MASONIC ANTIQUITY. 
When the Hindoos claim for their Shastras an anti- 
quity of more than two millions of years; whea the 
Chaldeans boast of observations of the stars for more 
than 470,000 years, and Mauetho Sebennyta, the high 
priest of Heliopolis, claims for the Egyptians, a nat! 
onal existence of near 54,000 years who would hesitate 
to pronounce them all fabulous. Let Freemasons, 
then, give up the vain boasting, whic ignorance bas 
foisted into the Order, and relinquish a fabulous anti- 
quity rather than sacrifice ’common sense. Let us 
trace our tery to Adam, or even to God himself, 
with reverence be it spoken, but let us not excite the 
pity of the wise, by calling Adam a Freemason. This 
will not lessea the dignity or importance of the insti- 
tution, but rather add to its celebrity by giving to it a 
reasonable origin. It may have originated in those 
gloomy days of persecution, when pagan superstition 
immolated thousands to their idols ; when, perhaps, 
to avoid the rage of their enemies they met in secret, 
and by allegorical rites, and significant symbols, pre- 
served the mysteries of their holy religion.. It is by 
no means improbable, that the society originated in 
the east, among religious architects of superior attain- 
ments in science, who under the secrecy of a Lodge, 
could exercise their religion with safety, and at the 
same time, preserve a knowledge of their profeSsional 
secrets from the world. This may aot, however, be 
the true account of its origin, bur, at Jeast, it has prob 





} probable fictions, and monstrous inventiens. 


ability ia its favor: and of this we may be assured, that 
we come nearer to the truth in giving an origin proba 
ble in its nature, than by ascribing it to the most im- 
Free 
masonry is not singular in this respect. There is no 
dependence to be placed in the early history of any 
nation of antiquity, beyond what we derive from the 
Scripture. ‘They did not possess the means of cov 
veying accurately to posterity, a knowledge of evente. 
Representative symbols supplied the place of le'- 
ters, and uncertain tradition of records. All the a 
counts we have, therefore, of their earliest times, ar: 
so mixed with fable, that the truth can be discerned 
with difficulty. 

It is certain, that the existeace of Freemasonry car 
be satisfactorily traced for considerably more then 
thousand years, and I think this is sufficieat to satis‘y 
an antiquarian, a; wellaga Freemason. Let but th: 
members of the Order be renowned for their virty 





first requirement of Eternal Wisdom. Let us never} 


forget that Faith ualocks the door ef futurity, aud) 





piety and morality, and the faithful discharge of th: 
duties to God and their neighbor and it matters r 
whether the institution rose with the creation of tl 


world, or was founded within the memory of man. 
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HUSBANDRY. 


THE VAUDOIS HARVEST HYMN. 
Translated from the French by H, H. Weld. 


Father of Mercies! God of Peace! 
Being whose bounties never cease ! 
While to the Heavens, 1a grateful tones, 
Ascend our mingled orisons, 

Listen to these, ihe notes of praise, 
Which we a lappy people, raise! 


Our hamlets, sheltered by Thy care, 
Abodes of peace and pleaty are; 

Our tillage by thy blessing yields 

An hundred fold—the ripened fields 
Of flawing grain—the burthened vine— 
Are tokens of Thy Love Divine. 








The cradled head of infancy 

Oweth its tranquil rest to ‘Thee— 
Youth's doubting step, man’s firmer tread 
In years mature, by Thee are led— 
Secure may trembling age, Oh Lord! 
Lean on its staff, Thy Holy Word. 


Teach us these blessiags. to improve, 
Teach us to serve Thee, teach to love— 
Exak our hearts, that we may see 

The Glver of all good in hee; 

And be Thy Word our daily food, 

Thy sevice, God! our greatest yood. 


Whether in youth, like early fruit, 
Or in the sere and solemn suit 

Of our autumnal age, like wheat 
Ripened and for the reaper fit, 
Thou cut us off, Oh God! may we 
Gathered into Thy garner be! 


From the New England Farmer. 
HARVESTING CORN 


The season for harvesting our corn crops will soon 
be upon us. Theextremely hot weather which we 
have had for a fortnight past, prior to the late storm, 
has placed much of the crop out of the reach of frost ; 
and the yield almost universally promises to be abun- 
dant. This may be propcunced the great crop of 
New England. If we have.corn enough, we shall have 
beef, pork and poultry enough. We do not believe 
there is any grain which, considered in all its aspects 
and uses, so va uible. 

There are several modes of managing the crop, 
the fodder and the grain ; but they are not equally eligi- 
ble. 

The first ir, to top thestalk after the ear has become 
perfectly formed and slightly glazed. There is great 
danger of performing this operation too early. 
done before the corn is generally hardened, the exact 
experiments of William Clark, Esq. of Northampton, 
of Joha Lorain of Peusylvania, and others, have dem- 
onstrated that the loss upon the crop may amount to 
a quarter or a fifth of what the crop would otherwise 
be. The topping of the stalks is, we believe, an un- 
necessary, useless, and often a pernicious labor, aad 
therefore not to be advised. 

The second method is, to leave the crop untouched 
until it is. perfectly ripened, and then to cut it up at 
bottom and carry it into the barn and husk it. Some 
gather it in the field and then cut the fodder. In ei- 
ther case, the corn by being thus left, is always expos- 
ed to suffer from frost before it is perfectly ripened ; 
and the fodder, it is believed, loses much,of its succu- 
lence and autriment. 

Phe third process is, after the ear is glazed.and the 
corn has passed beyond the roasting or boiling state, 
to cut it up at the bottom, and let it dry in the shock. 
To this way it is early taken out of the way of the frost; 
the corn, if properly managed ripens perfectly and 
weighs more by the bushel thaa if perfectly dried as 
by the second method described ; and the corn fodder 
is dried with all its juices retained in it, and has a rich- 
ness and freshness which render it particularly palata- 
ble to cattle, and as nutritious for beef or milk stock 
as any dry feed which can be given to them. This 
operation shoul? be executed with care. Let a hill 
occasionally be left standing for the support of the 





shock against the wind. Bring as many armfulis of | least so we are solemnly assured by the ladies—and we 
the corn cut up as are sufficient to make,a good sized | happen to know that thep proceed upon the principle, 
shock around the hill—set the bottoms well out ‘and right or wrong, in many cases. 

tie them all with a wisp of straw, turning the heads, Kate went to the auction—but she went determined 
down. But do not first, as is often practised, tie the not to buy. We know the fact ; because she protest- 
corn in small bundles.” In this«way the corn and fod- ed it to her husband, the very last thing before he left 
der will cure perfectly. When it is time to carry it the house; and because she protested the same thing 
ia, slip a knife under and cut the standing hill; pitch | over to herself, as she tied on her hat. To guard a- 
the whole shock on to the cart; “and being Yoose and | Zainst temptation she rolled the notes very snugly up 
easily handled by bringing the top of the shock into ,in her purse, pressing back the ring upon them with 
your lap, it will be easily husked. A great deal of extraordinary care, and then very carefully put the 
trouble will be saved in this way. Do not, as is often| purse away—in her bag, and took her bag upon herarm 
done, carry out your corn and make your shocks upon | as she sallied out to find some one to accompany her 
the grass land, as in this case-the air will not elreulate |t@ the sale, which she was so anxious to attead, pos- 
freely under the shock, and therefore neither the corn |itively for——nothing. — 

nor the fodder will dry perfectly. The most intelli-| ‘* It ig a ruinous sacrifice,” said the auctioneer, as 
gent farmers in the State estimate generally the value | (he ladies entered.“ I] have seen property frequently 
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of the corn fodder to aw acre, well cured and saved, 
as equivalent fur the feeding of any stock, to a ton 
of English hay. 
this. 


Rice Apple Dumplings.—Boil the rice ten minutes 
then let itdrean thoroughly. Pare and quarter as ma- 
ny good apples as yon want dumplings; then take as 
many small cloths and put a portioa of the rice, enclo- 
sing av apple into each—tie rather loosely, and boil 
three quarters of an hour. Serve with bitter as usual. 
If you de aot believe this is good, try it. 





Restoring Tainted Butter—The following simple 
method of restoring rancid or over salted butter, | have 
practised with suceess, and it may be of value to some 
of your readers, 

Cut or break the butter into very small pieces ; or, 
what is better, force it through a coarse wire sieve, so 
as to make smal! as possible. Then put it into a churn 
with a sufficient quantity of new milk to swim it. and 
churn it well; then takedt out and work it thoroughly 
to free it from the milk, adding a little salt if necessa- 
ry, and it will hardly be distinguished from eutirely new 
butter.— New Genesee Farmer. 
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The following capital hit is péculiarly adapted to 
this meridian, * about these days.” Some of our 


ladies in this city, have full as melting hearts, as poor 
Kate. 
From the Brother Jonathan. 


BOUGHT AT A BARGAIN: 


BY H. &. WELD. 


“T am sure my dear, ther, you cannot object to my 

attending one or two of the auctions. Every body else 
oes.” 
ar But what do you wish to buy ?” 

* Oh—nothing—that is, I know of aothing:” 

“ Then of course you want no money.” 

“I didn’t say that—one would feel so foolish, you 
know, without any money in one’s purse.” 

“ But why should ‘one feel so foolish,’ when one 
does not want to buy ?” 

“ Now, George, you are so provoking. Give me some 
money, and say nothing about it.” 

“ Easier said than done, my darling.” 

** But you must.” 

** Must is a hard word.” 

So Kate thought—and dropped it—but she manag » 
ed to say something else, which answered the purpose. 
At any rate she raised the money, and of course she 
attended the auction, because when a husband wishes 
his wife ‘wouldn't’ go any where, and’ still furnishes 
her the means to go if she chooses, she is naturally 
more apt to observe the affirmative implied in the cash, 
than the negative, however earnestly expressed. Be- 
sides all this, wives are very apt to take liberties with 
their husband's good nature. There-is a philosophy 


Not a few rate it even higher thao 


thrown away in my time—but never any thing like this 
before. Only tendollars—I’m offered—ten dollars— 
tea dollars—ten dollars—ten—ten—ten— shall I say 
any more ! Why I should not make a boots black’s 
commission of the furniture of the Astor House, to 
sell it out in this way! Eleven am I offered— thank 
you, ma’am, you show your discrimination—e'even— 
now is not this really too bad, ma'am?” 

Our friend Kate, to whom this question was address- 
ed, with the man’s blandest smile, could not help think- 
ing that it ‘really wasa pity’—but how could she help 
it, peor thing? Had she possessed the money of Cresus 
she still saw the absurdity of setting up for a female 
philanthropist, te keep auctioneers from ruining the 
country by sellisg goods at less than a hundreth part 
of their value, as Mr. Bell protested he was doing. — 
Still she was very sorry that her purse was not at hom. 
The coveted article, what ever it was, was knocked 
at the eleven dollars, and something else put up. 

Kate endured all the suffering of a sensitve mind, 
at the absolute bankruptcy that the elequent auction- 
eer made.the owners suffer upon every article sold: 
but she had promised/George so positively, and with- 
out his requiring a promise, that she would buy noth- 
ing, that.she did not like to break her word. She did 
not even venture u a sngle bid, though strongly 
tempted so to do morethan once, till a Brussels carpe: 
was to be sold, and sold for nothing too, as Mr. Bell 
solemnly assured her it was going, or she certai:|ly 
would have determined to buy it. But as she was de- 
termined not to buy, what could she do, you know ? 

“Here it is, ladies, nearly new, used only one season, 
anc that very carefaily. It cost origiaaly four dollars 
and fifty a yard, and is sold only because the owner is 
breaking up house-keeping. There are forty yards in 
the piece, more or less, what shall I have for the car- 
pet? Tea dollars! you are joking, ma’am, worth more 
than that to cover ice in—ten dollars, ten dollars— 
why I will give that for it myself, for my dog te sleep 
jon—fen dollars, worth more than fifty at the least, 
ten dollars, ten guineas would come nearer, ten dol—- 
ten dol—” 

* Eleven,” said Kate. 
ed. 

Eleven, thank you ma’am but you are positively 
too cruel. You are taking advantage of the owner's- 
necessities, and my positive orders, Eleven dol— 
twelve I’m offered, and its going, twelve,.twelve, twelve, 
=e you've lost it ma’am for you look as though you 
ought to have it.—” 

“ Thirteen,” cried Kate. She couldn't stand unmo- 
ved at sueh an appeal. 

** Thirteen, now I breathe a little, but its only « 
gasp; it’sa straw to a drowning man, bat I catch at it. 
Thir.een,. will you see this beautifal article sold for 
less than it would be worth to pack croekery with torn 
into shreds; thir-teen, thir-fourteen, four, four, one 
dollar more ma'm and you will have it; fourteen, four- 
teen; quick or you loseit: fourteen, hard ma’m but 
fair; fourteen, four—”’ 

To make the long story short, Kate bought the car- 
pet for thirty-two dollars. 
| When her husband came home to dinner he tho't 
| Kate looked fatigued. So she did, but she was more 





Now the Rubicon was pass- 


| 
} 





in it, deeper than women anderstand themselves, tho’ | perplexed than tired—more vexed in mind with herself 
they practice upon it. A quiet, good, compliant body than jaded in body. She had more than half a suspic- 
who gives her husband no trouble, is like every thing ion that she had made a fool of herself—she knew the 
else which gives‘no trouble—taken no notice of. It re- matter must be broached to her husband, and did not 
quires a small leaven of the mischievous to keepa man begin to see how she was to do it. 


properly in his place. There is no.getting along with} Luckily George was in acapital good humor. He 





the men, without tormenting them ‘just a little'—at} iad met his accceptances, and had something over,— 
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He chatted merrily—and even proposed a jaunt to the 
Springs when the time fer fashionable gadding into 
the bush came fairly round. He complimented Kate 
upon her dinner, aud after a while so far cheered her 
that she took courage to tell him she had bought a 
new carpet—that is, an old carpet as good as new, for 
the basement. ho oe 

“Bat I thought you meant to buy nething,” said 
George. ee 

To be sure I did not intead to purchase any thing) 
—but this I bought at a bargain.” 

The hour passed away very pleasantly. George) 
certainly did not seem much inclined to hear the ner.) 
yative of her auction experience, but put on a patient 
tace while she described the excellent bargains which | 
she saw sold, aad took credit to herself for her reso- | 
lute adherence to her promse not to buy until 
she came to that carpet; to have missed the pur- 
chase of which she declared wou d have been * down- 
right extravagance,” and neglect of such a chante 
{ r a small investment, as might not occur again 
in a lifetime. George smiled incredulously when she 
came to the carpet. He was more than halt dis- 
posed to take bis eveving walk without looking at it— 
but could not so far disappoiut his helpmate as thus to 
expose bis indifference to her “ great bargain.” So 
he forced himself to say— 

« Well, Kate, [ should like to see your purchase ; 
and I may as well say what [ think of it before I look 
at it. It is wonderfully cheap, and not worn enough 
for the wear to be perceived, and I really think it would 
have been cheap at a hundred dollars.” 

Kate smiled as though sure that what her busband said 
in jest, he would repeat in earnest, when he did actu- 
ally see that paragon of second-hand articles. She 
Jed the way to the breakfast room, and proceeded to un- 
roll the treasure. ‘“ There are « few ink spots in it,” 
but onthe whole”’— 

Here she stopped speaking, a3 she heard something 
like a marvellously low, long whistle. She rose and 
turned round. George was leaning against the door, 
almost smothered with a suppresed laugh, to which he 
allowed partial vent in the befere described whistle. 
Kate looked at him steadily in perplexed and grieved 
astonishment; and at length tears began to steal out 
from the corners of her eyes. 

« Ha! ha! ha!” at length burst out her husband's 
merry laugh. ‘ Forgive me, Kate, but by Jupiter, I 
can’t help it. This is the same infernal old rag that I 
took from my office floor yesterday, and gave the por- 
ter. It hasbeen with me five years, and was second 
hand at that. ‘There is the same spot that the booby 
made in upsetting the ink bottle.” 

Now was Kate fairly wretched. A woman's quick 
thoughts carried her years ahead when still that carpet 
weuld be called up for her mortificaton. “Oh, dear!” 
she sobbed; “I never shall hear the la-t of it.” 

“You have heard the. last of it, my dear Kate, for I 
never will mention it again, if it pains you.” 

Not pains—but-+-it certainly will not be very pleas- 
ant.” 

‘Well, you never shall hear one word of it again.” 

She never has heard it alluded toin a taunt. But, 
sensible girlas she was, she quietly put it down on the 
floor she bought it for. To do it justice it really wears 
well, and she declares that if her husband throws away 
such things, he will bear looking after. It is a capital 
good check in family quarrels; it is an excellent bint 
whea a joke should be brought ‘on the carpet,” and, 
as it has entirely cured his wife of her auction mania, 
George himself now acknowledges that it was “BoucHT 

AT A BARGAIN. 





ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


No hero makes so distinguished a figure in ancient 
history as Alexander the Great. His courage was un- 
daunted, his ambition boundless, his friendhip ardent, 
his tastes refined ; and, what is very extraordinary, he 
appears to have conversed with the same fire and spirit 
with which he fought. 

Philip, his father, knowing him to be very swift, 
wished him to run for the prize at the Olympic games. 
«T would comply with your request,” said Alexander, 
‘if kings were to be my competitors.” 

When Alexander made a hbation to the heroes who 
fought in the Trojan war, he placed a crown of gold 
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the most fortunate man in the world ; for while he liv- 
ed, Patroclus was his frieud ; and when dead Homer 
perpetuated his memory. 

Alexander, went to Delphi to consult the oracle 
there, wishing to knew what success was likely to 
atiend the projects of his vast ambiiion. ‘The priest- 
ess pretended that it was not lawful for him to con- 
sult her at that time, and refused to enter the temple, 
Alexander, impetuous and jimpatient, seized her by 
the arm; and, as he led her in by force, she cried, 
son, no one can resist you.” ‘1 want no 
more,” exclaimed Alexauder, * this oracle is suffi- 
cient.” 

When he passed in Asia to attack Darius, he made 
ricb presents to his general officers, insomuch that 
Parmeuio asked him, * Sir what do you keep for your 
self?” His reply was, * hope.” 

After the battle of Isus, the complete rout of the 
Persian army put Alexander in possession of the camp 
of Darius, in which was his mother, wife and children. 
A rumor had been spread that Darius was slain, and 
this threw all the captive royal family into the deepest 
affliction. Alexander, anxious to inform them that 
this report, was false, and wishing to give them comfort 
paid them a visit. As he entered the tent of Darius, 
Hephestion, his most iatimate friend who was very 
handsome, and rather taller than Alexander, was close 
by his side. As soon as they approached, the queen- 
mother, who had fallen prostrate, raised up her head, 
and addressed herself to Hephestion, supposing him 
to be Alexander. ‘The attendants telling her of he: 
mistake, she was much embarrassed, and began to make 
many apologies. Alexander allowed her not to proced, 
but raised her up, and in the most gracious maaner said. 
“It is of no impertance, madam, for he too is Alexan- 
der.” 

Which of the two (says Valerius Maximus, from 
whose work this anecdote is taken) should we first 
congratulate ; him who had the disposition to make 
such a speech, or him who had the felicity to hear it 
spoken of himself ? 

When he was dying, his attendants asked him where 
his treasures were deposited. His answer was, ‘ In 
the hands of my trieads.” 








SHARKS. 


The destruction of sharks is a sporting enterprise, 
which some of the natives are said te achieve in a very 
extraordinary manner. One who professes to have 
been an eye witness of it, says : “ | was walking on the 
bank of the river at the time when some up-couatry 
boats were delivering their cargees. A considerable 
number of coolies were employed on shore in the work 
all of whom I observed running away in apparent fright 
from the edge of the water—returning again, as if ea- 
ger yet afraid to approach some object, and again re- 
turning as before. 1| found, on inquiry, that the cause 
of all this preturbatioa was the appearance of a large 
and strange looking fish, swimming close to the bank, 
and almost in the midst of the boats. I hastened to 
the spot to ascertain the matter, when | perceived a 
huge monster of a shark sailing along—now near the 
surface of the water, and uow sinking down apparent- 
ly in pursuit of his prey. At this moment a native on 
the choppah-roof ot one of the boats, with a rope in 
oné hand, which he was slowly coiling up, surveyed 
the shark’s motion w.th a look that evidently indicated 
he had a serious inteatson of encountering him in his 
own element. 

Holding the rope, on which he had made a sort of 
runaing knot, in one hand and stretching out to the 
other arm as if already in the act of swimming, he stood 
in an attitude truly picturesque, waiting the re-appear- 
ance of the shark. At about six or eight yards from 
the boat, the animal rose near the surface, when the 
native instantly plunged into the water, a short distance 
from the very jaws of the monster. The shark imme- 
diately turned round and swam slowly towards the map 
who in histurn nothing daunted struck out the arm that 
was at liberty and approached his foe. 

When within a foot or two of the shark the native 
dived beneath him, the animal going down almost at 
the same instant. he bold assailant in this most fright- 
ful contest soon re-appeared on the opposite side of the 
shark, swimming feadlessly with the hand he had at 
liberty, aad holding the rope behind his back with the 
other. The shark, which also by this time made his 





upon the tomb of Achilles ; saying that Achilles was 


appearance, again immediately swam towards h. 
and while the animal was apparently in the act of | 
ing himself over the lower part of the native’s b: 
that he might seize upon his prey, the man mak 
a strong effort, threw himself perpendicularly, : 
went down with his feet foremost, the shark foll: 
ing him so simultaneously, that [| was fally impre 
ed with the idea that they had gone down grapp! 
together. 

As far as I could judge they remained nearly tw 
ty seconds out of sight; while I stood in breath! 
anxiety, and I may add horror, waiting the result 
this fearful encounter. Suddealy the native made 
appearance holding his hands over his head, and ¢ 
ing out with a voice that proclaimed the victory, 
had won while underneath the wave, T'an, Tan? 1 
people in the boat were all prepared, the rope was 
stantly drawn tight, and the struggling victim las! 
the water in his wrath was dragged to the shore 
despatched. When measured his length was fi 
to be six feet nine inches ; his girth, at tho grea 
three feet seven inches. The native who achi 
this intrepid and dexterous exploit bore no other m 
of his finny enemy than a cut on his left arm, rec 
ed from coming into contact with the tail or som: 
of the fins of the animal." Encyclopedia of EK 
Sports. 


FOLIAN HARP. 


The olian harp is a long box or case of light w 
with harp or violin strings extended on its face. ‘I 
are generally tuned in perfect unison with each o 
or to the same pitch, as it is expressed—but whe 
harp is suspended among trees, or in any situ 
where the fluctuating breeze may reach it, each s 
according tothe manner in which it receives the 
sounds either entire or breaks into some simple 
ious—the result of this is the production of the 
pleasing combination aad motioa of sounds that 
has ever listened to, or perhaps conceived. A 
pause, this fairy harp is ofien heard beginniag 
low and sulemn note, like the bass of distant mu 
ithe sky; the sound then swells as if approachin 
other tones break forth mingling with the firs 
with each other. In the combined and varying 
sometimes one sweet note predominates and som: : 
another, as if single mugigians alternately led the 
and the concert uften seems to = aaa and ay 
recede, until with the a#equal breeze it dies aw: , 
all is again at rest. It is no wonder that the anc»: 
who understood not the nature of air, nor conseq 
even of simple sound, should have deemed the 
of the Holian harp supernatural ; and in their 
and chaste imaginations should have supposed 
was the strain of invisible beings from above, des 
in the stillness of evening, or night, to commu, 
men in the heavenly language of soul, intelli 
beth. But, even now that we understand it wel; 
are few persons so insensible to what is delic 
beautiful in nature as to listen to this wild mus: 
out emotion; while to the informed ear, it is addit; 
delightful, from the fine illustration which it ai! 
those simple laws of sound which human itigen.,: 
last has traced. 





Time ToGer up. Grattan, the celebrate |! 
barrister, was indefatigably industrious. He 
anxious not to lose a moment in sleep, whic! 
opinion ought to be devoted to study, that he c 
a singular apparatus to rouse him regularly 
break. A small barrel filled with water was pla 
a basin, which stood on a shelf immediately «: 
pillow, and the cock of it was sufficiently turn: 
the basin by daylight; so that if he did not ti. 
the water flowed upon his person and beddin; 





The following notice is from a Vermont pa 

“Lords day” August 9th, 1763. Jonathan \ 
desires the prayers of his Church, and, be 
journey to the wilderness, twelve miles orth 
bridge, if found practicable, his friends ma. 
pray with and take leave of him any time p 
Friday Morning next.’ 

“1794. A line of stages will ran week! 
Northampton ‘aod Albany, to meet the lines 
ton aud New York. They will start every 
and Friday, meeting at Pittsfield, &c.” 
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“Tis well,” said the King, his small eyes flashing 
with ardour: “ the frost holds, and Aresndoff re- 
| ports the ice firm as iron. Gentlemen let us march.” 
From the Metropolitan Mag. of Aug. 1840. * Sire,” General Wrangel began, “is the risk well 
. . —7 _ considered? A night march of fourteen thousand 
THE PASSAGE OF THE CE. men, cavalry and artillery included, over twenty-five 
The enterprising character of Charles Gustavus the! miles of ice;—a thaw, a sudden shift of wind, may 
Tenth, who succeeded to the Swedish throne on the|sink the whole army, or at least shut as up in the Is- 
resignation of that extraordinary person, Queen Chris- | land of Fanen until spring, and even then our release 
tina, created no small alarm in the rival! state of Den-| would depend om the chance of naval victory. Is it 
mark, ~Urged on by their very fears, and stimulated | prudent? 
besides by the Dutch, who dreaded the ascendency of| He stopped: the king was listening to him with a 
Sweden, the Danes took advantage of the Polish war, ! fixed look and peculiar smile; Wrangel shook his head 


THE LEGENDARY. 





ere 





in which Charles had engaged, to declare hostilities 
against him. But that Prince, who inherited the mi- 
litary promptness of his uncle, the Great Gustavus 
Adolphus marched instantly for Holstein, defeated the 
Danes in every engagement, overran the whole of Jut- 
land, and, at the close of the year 1657, his army of 
fourteen thousand veteran troops lay an the shore of 
the Little Belt, divided from the Isle of Funen only 
by twenty miles of water. Here, at least the Danes 
hoped for breathing time; the Swedish fleet could not 
put to sea until spring, and even then their own naval 
resources, with the aid of a few ships from Holland, 
would be sufficient to baffle the enemy. But these 
expectations were wholly disappointed; a rigorous 
frost set in, of sach unexampled severity, that the Lit- 
tle Belt was frozen over, and a bridge of ice spanned 
the hitherto impassable barrier. Charles immediately 
conceived the daring enterprice of marching the whole 
army over the ice, and waited impatiently for the hour 
when he might bid his legions * forward.” 

Tt was midnight when a council of war was sitting in 
an old-fashined chateau, where the King had taken his 
quarters, The room had a bare aad barrack-like ap- 
pearance, the furniture was scanty and rude, there were 
not even chairs enough for the whole party, one of the 
officers occupying adeal box, while another had taken 
up a precarious position on the sammit of a pile of 
kaapsacks. A table of pine-boards, covered with maps, 
papers, and writing materials, stood in the centre, at 
oue end of which sat Charles himself. He was at that 
time about thirty-seven, but looked a year or two ol- 
der; scarcely of middle height, square-shouldered, and 
compactly built, his whole frame denoted great strength 
and vigor ; his faced was broad, the eyes small and 
of a penetrating grey, his/lips thin and well defined, 
and the general expressidn of his countenance was 
highly prepossessing from\his frank, fearless air, and 
look of keen intelligence. |He was dressed in a green 
coat; a three-cornered hat lay on the table. The 
short tails of his coat stuck out on each side, probably 
for coavenience when on horseback, and his long 
straight sword was brougt forward between his knees. 
both hands resting on the pummel. Marechal Ban- 
nier, Generals Wrangel, Steinboch, Counts Foot, De 
la Gardie, and other veteran officers, sat round the ta- 
ble, all of them trained up to military skill in the ter- 
rible schoo! of the thirty years’ war. 

Besides these military councillors, there were pre- 
sent the Chevalier Terlon, envoy of Louis XVI. and 


Count Uhifeldt. The latter was a Danish noble, once} fur pelisse closer around him. 


high in rank, and first minister under Christian IV.., 
whose natural daughter, the beautiful Leonora Chris- 
tina, he had married. On the death of Christian, Uhl- 
feldt had intrigued with other nobles on behalf of his 
brother-in-law Waldemar, in opposition to Frederick, 
the present King of Denmark, besides insulting the 
queen and irritating the senators by his overweening 
pride. Some malpractices with respect to the coinage 
having diminished his popularity, and being also call- 
ed upon by the senate to account for the revenues 
of his government, the proud count broke with thes 
court altogether; and soon afterwards, when charge 
little short of treason were brought against him, he 
and his wife took ship by aight, and fled to Holland. 


;and sat down. 

“Tt is well I know you,” said Charles nodding care- 
lessly to the general. ‘Risk! There isrisk, bat not 
| more than success is worth. The enemy have no de- 
fence but this fosse of the Little Belt; once pass it, 
and Funen is ours.” 

* Yes, sire,” added Count Uhilfeldt, “and from the 
shore of Funen, Zealand, will be in sight; let the frost 
but hold, and Copenhagen falls.” 

** Ay,”’ muttered Charles, with a glance of triumph; 
* Copenhagen—Copenhagen !” 

The next instant he turned abruptly in his chiir, 
shifted the sword with a clatter, and threw a sidelong 
glance at the count. The king remembered he was a 
traitor. 

Another officer with despatches. After a hasty per- 
usal, Charles rose. 

“Allis favorable. Gentlemen to your posts. Re- 
member the general order—that the cavalry lead their 
horses and march wide; see that the artillery do the 
same. Chevalier, you will accompany me.’, He 
bowed to the right and left, and walked straight out o 
the room, followed by Terlon. 

Two hours after midnight the troops began their 
fearful night-march over a frozen sea. It was a cleur 
starry night; the snow lay a foot deep, and threw a 
ghastly unatural glare on the light uniforms and steel 
arms of the Swedes. As each company or squadron 
advanced upon the ice, the next marched down to the 
shore, halting for a few minutes to allow an interval 
between them: all this was done with the cool disci- 
pline of veteran soldiers; no confusion, no noise, no- 
thing but the word of command, the creak of artillery 
wheels, or the rattling of pikes and musKets, to an- 
nounce the stinrultaneous movements of so many thou- 
sand mea. When the last files had left the shore, 
the kiag stood watching their advance with great in- 
terest; the heavy crushing sound grew less and less 
distant ; the separate divisions seemed to gather into 
one solid mass, its size diminishing every instant, un- 
til his gallant army, viewed by that “disastrous twi- 
light,” had dwindled into a shadowy indistinguishable 
something, only to be traced by the dark tract it left 
npon the snow. The cold was so intense that wine 
and beer were frozen hard, and whenever the slightest 
breath of air swept over the dreary waste, even the har- 
dy Swede shivered like an ague-struck girl. 

‘God help the poor soldier who quits the rank to 
night !” exclaimed the Chevalier Terlon, wrapping his 
The remark roused 


Charles from bis reverie. 

‘* Monsieur le Chevalier,” he replied, **my Swedes 
will not quit their ranks; and if there be danger, at 
least we wil! share it with them. Come.” 

Sledges drawn by three horses abreast were in wait- 
ing; they eatered, and bearing to the left, followed in 
the broad path beaten by the troops. 

The trampling of so many men and horses had half 
melted the snow; aad the sledges went splashing on 
through a half liquid, half solid consistence, like the 
chaos of the fiend; hollows in the ice, filled with wa- 
ter two feet deep, would set the liorses aside, and make 
ithe slight vehicles waver toand fro, throwing the cold 


| . . 
|snow-water sheer over the shivering travellers; sud- 





He wag then offered au asylum by Queen Christina of|den blasts loaded with snow-drift and powdered ice 
Sweden; her successor, Charles Gustavus, coatinued | made the drivers cringe, and forced their shaggy cat- 
it, and now, after a seven years’ exile, Corfitz Count/tle to snort and shake their manes, and thrust their 
Ubifeldt was,come to,triumph in the ruin & humiliation heads beneath each other’s shoulder. As they near- 
of his native country. Tall, handsome, and comman-'ed the marching columns, one straggler only was 
ding, skilled in languages, endowed with great genius, | seen, raking in a pool with the stock of his masket. 
and proud as the fallen Lucifer, he was one of those} My cartouche-box, sire,” he shouted, in reply to the 
men whose course through lifeis sure to be distin-|king’s impatient hail. 
guished by good or evil beyond the common meas-| ‘Hold on the sledge, comrade” said Charles, ‘and 
ure. ; keep your rank, though you should have nothing to 
An officer entered with despatches. fight with but your teeth—hold on. Bravelydone La 





Gardie!” he called to the general in eommand of the 
infantry, who was marching in the rear on foot like a 
common soldier. There wasa stir in the ranks as the 
king drove through: the word passed from mouth to 
mouth, and the men drew up their knapsacks with re- 
doubled vigor, but the Swedes are a silent race; and 
there was no cheer, 

The sledges now spread abroad on all sides, keep- 
ing each a hundred yards fromthe other, for they had 
reached the mid channel, and were in the very jaws 
of danger. Now and then fearful sounds rose, boom- 
ing on the still night air, avif the ice had sudden 
ly rent to an immeasurable distance. Rough jagged mas- 
ses strewed the surface, and the dead gloom of winter,.no 
longer whitened over by light reflected from the level 
snow, darkened into a sinister scowl. The hoof-prints 
of the cavalry which led the van were aot yet effaced, 
serving as a sort of guide, and the King and the chev- 
alier were following hard upon the track, when ashout 
close ahead startled them; the next instant a mounted 
trooper seized the reins, and whirled the horses half- 
round. 

**How now, fellow?” said Charles starting up. 

“Ah, sire,” cried the man, recognising his voice ; 
anotherstepand you are lost. Five of our troops went 
down here, and the captain posted me to warn the rear 
The ice hereaway is rotten for two hundred yards and. 
more.” 

A loud crash upon the left, a shriek, shouts for help» 
and a sound of desperate plunging, cut short the troop- 
er's report; and the king and the ehevaliers leaped 
from the sledge, and made fox the spot with all speed, 
but in vain; there was nothing to be seen except a 
chasm in the ice, and the human beings who had fall- 
en through warm with life but a few minutes before 
were already drifting dead andeold beneath the frozen 
covering of the sea. 

** Mon brave,” said Charles to the trooper, “ take 
these,” throwing him a cloak aad a flask; keep good 
watch to night, to-morrow you shall hear from me.” 

Once more the word was‘ forward,’ and sledge after 
sledge swept by, while the steut soldier, taking a long 
pull at the flask, and wrapping his cloak around him, 
tramped back and forward on his dreary post with the 
wakeful eye and measured tread of a sentinel. 

At six_o'clock the Danish fires were seen by the 
Fionish cavalry in the van; the King mounted his 
horse, the files closed up, and an officer was sent 
to the rear to hasten the advance of tlie infantry. In 
half an hour morethe low outline of the shore was 
distinctly visible at the distance of half a league, and 
the enemy opeaing a fire from three field-pieces to 
break the ice, the vanguard halted te await the advance 
of the centre columns. These, however, were still an 
hour's march in the rear, and the King’s impatient tem- 
per, aggravated by the constant crashing of the ice in 
front, prompted him to change his plan of attack.— 
An express was sent to Wrangel to push on with the 
cavalry of the right wing ; Colonel Arensdorf with part 
of the van, was ordered’to maneuvre in his preseat 
position, so as 10 occupy the attention of the enemy, 
while Charles himself, with the remainder of the Fin- 
nish horse, made a detour upon the left. The move- 
ments of the troops in the front deceived the Danes: 
their fire was redoubled, and by the greater elevation of 
their guns, the balls, instead of passing clear through 
the ice, shattered it far and wide in every direction.— 
A squadron of forty men incautiously approaching 
withia range, a shot fell right among them, tbe ice 
cracked to an immense distance with a noise like thun- 
der, and the men and horses, flung into the yawning 
gulf, struggled fiercely with each other, until the crowd 
of living things, kicked, trampled, or suffocated into a 
helpless, writhing mass, sank heavily dowa beneath 
the waters. A shout from the Danes followed, but 
the triumph was short; scouts from either flank 
brought intelligence ot the landiag of the Swedes, and 
the Scottish officer in command, the veteran Major 
Henderson, immediately drew off his men, and feil 
back upon a farmhouse agd windmill, about a mile in 
his rear. His troops, cgfisisting of a few companies of 
regular infantry and sgme armed peasants, on being 
surrounded by the Swedes. gave up their arms as pris- 
oners of war. 

Daylight, the gray, cheerless dawn of wiater, rose 
on a strange scene. Groups of dismounted troopers 


had gathered round the smouldering fires, each with 








a bridle on his arm, while the jaded horses stood be~ 














hind, with drooping necks and dull eyes, as weary as 
the riders. The columns of infantry were just mount 
ing the shore with slow but steady pace; the men pale 
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| THE JEW OF WILNA. 


| In the advauce of the French against Russia, aco- 
|lonel, strolling in the suburbs of Wilna,heard cries of 


and haggard from cold and fatigue, marched or halted distress from a house, and entering to ascertian the 


mechanically at the word of command: they neither 
speke nor cheered, but as each company was dismissed 
some made for the fires burning. some tried to kindle 
others, while the greater part threw themselves down 
upon the ground overcome by an irresistible torpor. — 
lar away, markiog their advance, stretched a belt of 
sodden snow, its hue of reddish brown contrasting pow- 
erfully with the white surface it traversed on either 
side. Small parties of men dragging a field piece, or 
a tumbrel, stragglers mounted gr on foot, horses with- 
out riders, and broken sledges, were scattered over the 
waste, while here and there a dead soldier lay fro- 
zen as he slept in his passage through the ice-king’s 
realms. 

But what then? Let the dead lie stiff and stark up- 
on the snow or be tossed like a drift-wood on the waves 
of the sea; the memory of their sufferings has long 
faded away, while the glorious passage of the ice, the 
renown of the conquering Swede, shall go down to re- 
motest time. Hurra! Funen is won! Denmark has 
lost another limb! and the northern eagle stands, with 
outstretched neck and balanced wing, ready to make 
the last swoop on his noble prey ! 





THE GATHERER. 


PETRIFIED BUFFALO. 


This extraordinary curiosity ws discovered about two 
years since, by a party of trappers, belonging to Cap- 
tain Rent’s company, lying on the side of one of the bea- 
ver dams of the Kio Grande of the north, (a stream 









cause, he found four soldiers engaged in plundering 
and ill-treating an‘aged Jew and a yonng girl. The 
marauders, not being inclined to relinquish their prey, 
proceededto blows; butthe colonel, who was an ex- 
cellent swordsman, laid two of his assailants dead on 
the spot, and drove the other two from the house, se- 
verely wounded---he himself received slight wounds, 
and aw ball grazed his cheek. On the return of the 
remnant of the French army, oppressed with fatigue, 
want, and disease, the worn-out soldier, in rags, sought 
ithe dwelling of the Jew, and with difficulty was recog- 
| nised ; so completely changed was his appearance.— 
|The Jew completely furnished his wardrobe, and con 
| trived to send him through the hostile armiesto France 
/Atthe peace, the colonel was obliged to retire on a 
| miserable pittance, which an aged mother and a sister 
|shared. He had forgotten the Jew of Wilna, when, 
one evening. in the spring of 1816, a man called at his 
humble abode, in the suburbs of of Paris, and having 
satisfied himself as to his identity, placed in his hands 
a.packet, and vanished. On opening it, the colonel 
| found bills on a banker in Paris, to the amount of five 
thousand pounds, with the following note : 

‘He whose daughter you preserved from a brutal 
ravisher, whose life you saved, and whose house you 
protected from plunder, at the risk of your existence 
sends you an offering of his gratitude; the only return 
he requires, is, if ever you hear the Jews contemned, 
you will say, that one of that race knew how to be 
grateful.” 

The old Jew died at Vienna; hisdaughter, the heir- 
ess of his immense wealth, the largest portion of which 
was in the French funds, visited Paris; it was aatural 








emptying itseif into the Gu'p ofCal fornia) whose wa- | she should seek the brave man who had preserved her 
ters, it is said, possesses petrifying qualities in an emin- | from the worst of fates, and with no common emotion 
ent degree, its shores abounding in specimens of a-.a | he found the young girl he had protected now a bloom- 


mals and vegetable productions in a petrified state.— 
The petrified buflalo is described by those who have 
seen it, to be as perfect ia its petrefaction as when liv- 
ing, with the exception of a bole in one of its sides, 
about four inches in diameter, around which the hair 
has been worn off, probably by the friction of the wa- 
er, in which it must have laim for ages past, to have- 
produced such a phenomenon. The hairon the hump 
of the shoulder, neck, forehead and tail, though cor- 
verted into almost a smooth surface, may be easily dis- 
cerned. ‘The horns, eyes, nostrils, mouth avd legs, 
are as perfect in the stone as imtheir pristine state. 

The country in which this care specimen was found 
is inhabited by the Estoux, a roving tribe of savages. 
who subsist a great portion of their lives, on insects, 
snakes, toads, roots, &c. This tribe being particular- 
ty hostile to the whites, renders the acquisition of this 
curiosity, nota little hazardous; notwithstanding this 
and many other difficulties to be surmounted, such as 
distance, expense, &e., our enterprizing citizen, Cap- 
tain Charles Rent, contemplates procuring and bring- 
ing it to the U. States with him during the ensuing 
autumn. 





Atuenran Laws revative tro Women.—A wo- 
man could not claim her jomture if she was childless, 
while her ac conduct were amenable to the 
state, even to the most minute details of her private 
and personal life. Thebridal wardrobe of females was 
limited by law to vessels robes and a ‘ few vessels of 
small value.” A married woman could not, on any 
account, go out at night, without a lamp or torch be- 
img carried before her. She could only travel with as 
much meat and drink as could be purchased with an 
obvlus, and carried in a small hand basket; nor could 
an ‘* innocent woman appear in the street lightly dress- 
under the penalty of a thousand drachms.”” Whatev- 
er was her fortune, she could not dispose by will of 
more than the value of a measure of barley. While 
the laws were otherwise faciliating divorce to the hus- 
band, they did not require the prvof of frailty on the 
part of the wife. But if she had a mind to leave her 
husbard, on plea of misconduct, she was compelled 
to give in a separation bill to the archon, with her own 
name, and not by proxy; an act alwnys odious to the 
frze women of Athens, who were unused to appear in 
public.— Lady Morgan's Women and her Master. « 


ing and beautiful woman, and amiable as she was en- 
gaging. He became a lover, and she tonsented to be 
a wife. 





Preserving Timber.—The simple methodof placin 
all wood used for building purposes in a small coal 
of lime water, is found to be of incalculable advantage. 
After the timber is cut to the size required, it is im- 
mersed ia the lime-water for two or three weeks, ac- 
cording to its size. Wood that is known to rot in 
from three to seven years, has lately been found to be 
perfectly sound after the lapse of more thaa forty years. 
Carpenters have found on working such wood, that 
their tools quickly become dul',.which is owing to the 
acid of the wood crystalizing by combining with the 
alkali of the lime. 





MASONIC ANECDOTE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Sack- 
ville accepted the office of grand master, during which 
time lodges were held in different parts of the kingdom, 
but the grand lodge always assembled at York, where 
the fraternity were numerous and respectable. The 
following circumstance is recorded of Elizabeth.— 
Hearing the masons had certain secrets that could not 
be revealed to her, and being jealous of all secret as 
semblies, she sent an armed force to break up their 
annual communication, on the 27th December, 1561. 
Sir Thomes met the office:s, and gallamiy told them 
that nothing could afford him greater pleasure than 
seeing them in the grand lodge, as it would give him 
an opportuaity of convincing them, that Freemasonry 
was the most useful system that ever was founded on 
idivine and moral laws. The consequence was, that 
| he initiated some of the chief officers she had sent on 
| this duty, who joined in communication with the ma- 
| sons, and made so honorable and so favorable a report 
| to the Queen, on their return, that she countermanded 
|her orders aad never after attempted to dislodge or 
| disturb them ; but esteemed them asa peculiar sort of 
men, that cultivated peace and friendship, arts and 
sciences, without meddling ia the affairs of church or 
state. 








Mr. Heron, a minister in New England, when dy- 
ing and leaving a family of many smalighildren; his 
poor wife fell a weeping and siid. what will become 
of all these children. He presently and pleasantly re- 
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plied, ‘* Never fear; he that feeds the youag Ravens, 
will not starve the young Herons.” And indeed, it came 
to pass accordingly. 








A country Clergyman, who, in the matrimonial lot- 
tery, had drawn much worse than a blank, and with- 
out the patience of Socrates, had to encounter the 
turbulent spirit of Xentippe, was interrupted in the 
middle of a curtainjlecture, by the arrival of a pair, 


‘requesting his assistance to introduce them to the 


blessed state of wedlock. ‘Ihe poor priest, actuated 
at the moment by his own feelings and particular ex - 
perience, rather than a sense of canonical duty, open- 
ed the book and began. “Man that is born of a wo- 
man hath bat a sbort time to live, and is full of trou- 
ble, &c.” repeating the burial service. ‘The astonished 
bride-groom exclaimed, * Sir!—Sir!—you mistake, I 
came here to be married, not buried!” Well, replied 
the clergyman, if you insist on it, Iam obliged to 
marry you, but believe me, my friend, you had better 


be buried. . 
—~ —— se ~ ——- ——_— 
During the administration of Sir Robert Walpole, 
the transportation of convicts to this country proved a 
very great grievance. Dr. Franklin wrote to the min- 
ister, the thanks of the colonists tor the maternal care 
of Britain, so strongly manifested in this instance ; and 
as a satisfactory proof of American gratitude, seot him 
a collection of rattle-snakes, which he advised him to 
have introduced into his majesty’s gardens at Kew, ia 
erder that they propagate and increase—assuring him, 
they would be as beneficial to his majesty’s English 
dominions, as the British convicts were to America. 








REMEDIES. 


For a fit of Passion—Walk out in the openair: you 
may speak your mind to the winds without hurting any 
one, or proclaiming yourself to be a simpleton. 

For a fit of Idleness—Count the tickings of a clock. 
Do this for one hour, and you will be glad to pull off 
your coat the next, and work like a negro. 


Fora fit of Extravagance and Folly—Go to the 
work-house, or speak with the ragged and wretched 
inmates of a jail, and you will be convinced— 

Wholmakes his bed of brier and thorn, 
Must be content to lie forlorn. 

Fora fit of Ambition—Go into’the church-yard. and 
read the grave stones; they will tell the ead of ambi- 
tion. The grave will soon be your bed-chamber, the 
earth your pillow, corruption your father, and the 
worm your mother and sister.- 

For a ft of Repining—Look about for the halt and 
the blind, and visit the bed-ridden and afflicted, and 
deranged ; and they will make you ashamed of com- 
plaining of your lighter afflictions. 


For a fit of De —Look on the good things 
which God has given you in this world, and at those 
which he has promised to his followers in the next.— 
He who goes into the garden to look for cobwebs and 
spiders, no’doubt will fiad them; while he who looks 
for a flower, may return iato his house with one bloom- 
ing in his bosom. 


For all fits of Doubt, Perplexityand Fear—Wheth- 
er they respect the body or the mind—whether they 
are a load to the shoulders, the head, or the heart, the 
following is a radical cure which may be relied on, for 
[ had it from the Great Physician—* cast thy burden 
on the Lord, he will sustain thee.” 








Pumpkin Sugar.—Some owners of farms in the 
neighborhood of Presburg, in Hungary, have tried to 
make pumpkin sugar, and the experiment has com- 
pletely succeeded. ‘T'wenty-seven quintals of that ve- 
getable yields-‘one quintal of rawsagar. ‘This inven- 
tion, says a German print, is one of great importance 
to Aungary, whose soil is very favorable to the culti- 
vation of pumpkins, which, in that country, attain so 
large a size, that some are to be tound weighing 400 
pounds. 





Prusstc Acip.—A short time ago a gentleman re- 
siding at Herefordshire, wishimg to destroy a useless 
dog administered to it about twelve drops of prussic 
a*id. The animal almost immediately became par- 
alysed, but appearing likely to linger for a short time, 
the owner, intending to put it out of misery, threw it 


~ 
ey 

















of the water, immediately swam out, shook himself and 
appeared as if nothing whatever had occured. It may 
not be generally kaown that throwing cold water over 
the head of an animal, completely heutralizes thie} 
deadly poison.— Eng. paper, 
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Tue tate Carauity.—A week has elapsed, since | 
the dreadful catastrophe, by which overtwenty human 
beings found a watery grave in our basin. Our read- 
ers have had all the particulars in relation to the acci-| 
dent from other sources, and we have nothing aew to 
add in relation to it. 

But there is a duty which we owe to the public, and | 
and to the manes of those whose lives we believe to | 
have been culpably destroyed, to ask why has this ca-| 
lamity taken place? There is a a tremendous accoun- | 
tability rests somewhere, and we say, let that accoun- | 
tibility rest where it belongs. We have been assured | 
by a respectable carpenter, that ever since the naviga- | 
tion has been open, the draw of the State bridge, has! 
hardly been competent to sustain its own weight. In| 
trict, any person who will take the trouble to examine | 
the draw, will find that it never would sustain the weight | 
which might be expected from its necessary use. To| 
make the draw light, white pine timber of jess than| 
half tie required dimensions, was used, and upon ex-| 
a nination, these have been suffered to rot away, until 
a3 we are assured, the only surprise is, that the draw 
has not fell before. It is said by sonje, who are desi- 
rous to cover-ap.this shameful culpability, that the ac- 
cideat could not be foreseen, on account of the sudden 
rush of people, and the extreme weight put upon the 
draw. By extreme weight, we are to understand wn- 
reasonable weight. Let us see to this excuse. Ac- 
cording to the representatioas of several gentlemen of 








respectability and intelligence, who fell with thedraw, 
there were vot to exceed 80 persons with the three| 
crr:s, on it, at the time of the accident. Are our citi- 
zens, the stranger who comes among us—and the be- | 
reaved widow and orphan to be told, that a bridge, re-| 
quiring so much strength, as this general thorough- 
fare for our citizens, and the heavy commercial uses 
to whic’ it is negessarily put,— that the weight of 80 
people, (qne quarter of whom were boys) is to be takea 
as an apology for its frait construction, or the criminaj 
negligence of suffering it to nearly rot dawn. Shame 
on such an apology. _If the draw had been properly 
and lawfully ‘constructed in the first instance, there 
could not have been human beings in numbers, placed 
on it, capable of breaking it down. We repeat it, 
there is a dreadful responsibility resting somewhere, 
and we trust if there is one spark of generous sympa- 
thy in the bosom of the next Grand Jury, that they 
will exhonerate the innocent in this affair, and let the| 
guilt, (if there is any) fall on the heads of those to| 





inte a pond; the dog, however, having felt the effect |shops at awexhorbitant rent. The Pier has always 


been looked upon asa perfect way TRAP; hundreds of 
lives have already been lost from it, and unless some- 
thing is done to thwart indidividual cupidity the stran- 
ger will shun our city, as he would the deadly upas. 
Our neighbors ean with truth and propriety assail the 


fears of the timid, and thus divert in a great measure 


the travel from us. Does not the city’s jnterest require 
a change of location? 


— ——E 


In reference to the late accident, the Argus holds 


,he following language which is entitled to serious con- 


sideration: that paper says, ‘“The lamentable deficien- 
cy in apparatys in this city for resuscitating drowning 
persons, was never more apparent than on Saturday. 
There is indeed scarcely of approach to anything of 
the kind in the city, public or private. With such an 
extent of water craft, and with so great liability to ac- 
cident from the river and basin, arrangements for the 
recovery of drowning persons, of the speediest appli- 
cation, ought by all means to be provided by the city 
authorities.” 


Accipent.--James Artcher (of the firm of Artcher 
& Munsell) of this city, a very respectable young man, 
was drowned during the late exci r.ion ta Hadson, with 
the Artillery of this city. 


A Counterfeit 3 dollar note of the Bank of Olean has 
been detected at the Agency office in this city. It is 
executed in lithograph, and has the red back, which 
has heretofore been considered as proof against coun- 
terfeits. The cashier's name is Reeves, in the genu- 
ine, and Reves in the bad. 





Mone Inoran Masacrne.—The Charleston Patrjot 
says that the schooner Victories arrived at Quarantine 
on the 18th, and brings intelligence of the destruction 
of Indian Key, by a party of 100 or 150 Indians, and 
the murder of several of the inhabitants. 





The population of the city of Buffalo according to 
the recent census is 18,356—in 1835 the census was 
15,6¢1. 

A new Post Office has been established at Tagh- 
kanic, Columbia co., and James Yager appointed post 
master. 


A new Post Office has been estublished at Sharon 


Centre, Schoharie. co., and Jacob Hiller appoigted post 
master. 


The following article, from the Sunday Morning 
Atlas, of New York, confirms the opinion we express- 
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idence, the American Hotel. It was at length under- 
stood that the grand affair was to come off on Friday 
night after Fanny's performance at the theatré. The 
ntmost publicity was given to the arrangement. Du- 
ring the whole of Friday you could hardly meet an 
acquaintance who did not ask,‘‘are you going to the 
serenade to night.” As might be supposed, this course 
drew an immense concourse of people together. We 
should suppose that in the Park and Broadway there 
must have been five thousand persons assembled. A 
great number of ladies were present and several carri- 
ages and other equipages were there, filled with small 
parties to see and to hear. At an early period there 
were symptoms that all was not quite correct; the mur- 
murs spoke of a comiag thunder. There was nota 
little dissatisfaction expressed, and those unpleasant 
sounds, groans, rose upon the air. It became pretty 
appareat to those who draw conclusions, that the affair 
would not end peaceably. The mass were too excite- 
able. In this stage of the proceedings George Wash- 
i gton Dixou made a violent anti-Fanny speech, which 
met with applause, laughter, and cries of “Zip Coon!” 
There was one speeeh made. however, by a young man, 
apparently a mechanic, which met with nothing but 
enthusiastic applause. 

He said—I’ve no objection to the band serenading 
Fanny Elssler, or the devil, but | am opposed to idol- 
atry, [ came here as a republican to put it down, in or- 
der that it may net go forth to the Union blazoned as 
the sentiments of the people of New York. This was 
the substance of his speech. From this time the noise, 
groans, &c. increased. At length the musicians came 
out, they were hired by the German Society at, we be - 
lieve, four dollars each. They placed their stands and 
played two or three bars when a person kicked down 
ane of their stands. This was a signal fora general 
rush, the whole of the music stands were knocked down 
and the musicians beat a retreat instead of beating 
time. The uproar_and hubbub was now at its height. 
There were various cries for Fanny—such as “Fanny 
dear" —‘*Fanny love” —*“Fanny, come out and show 
yourself”’—accompanied by others of a coarse and dis- 
gusting character, uttered by such beings as will always 
be found mixed up in a crowd. Those who bad taken 
possession of the music stands, quietly broke them up 
and made a honfire of them amid shouts and acclama- 
'tions,,and cries of every kind. At this time some per- 


the window a sheet fastened to a large pole and called 
for three r3 for Forrest. They were given with 
deafening effect; more cheers were given for other na- 
tive performers. At this juncture Justice Matsell, who. 
had heen on the ground from an early period, had sent 
for and procured a body of police. They arrested a few 
persons, some of whom, we believe, were engaged in 
skrimmages on their own account, and in a short time 
the whele of the people left the spot wih u firthr 
manifestation of feeling. 

Daring the foregoing, same loafers got a girl of the 
town and standing her upon a barrel declared they 


would serenadeher, wich they did, by singing to her, 
“Jenny gejfouy hoe cake done,” 
Ia reprarling upou the above occurrence we must 


be mp& distipttly understood as ,being opposed to all 
mop violence—although we cannot condemn the fee- 


sae th: : 
lagt week, of the motives which agtaated many aa at actuated a portion of the people assembled to 


those connected with the outrage in that city. We ar 
heartily sick of this lauding or ratherarding every 7 
reign “ artiste” who may come among us. Our bump 
of guillibility is full prominent enough among t 

. artistes” of Europe, without adding to its proportions 
'n falsome adulation to the “ Divine Fanny,” or any 


other dancing girl. Ifthe rich and fashionable, who 


whom it of right belongs \arrogate to themselves the right of giving a tone to 
gs. 


, |society, will so far violate its proprieties, as to seat a 
There is another fact cannected with this subject, | ublie dancing girl at the ‘tne ~ sian tables—or if 
our fashionable young men will so far forget them- 
selves, in a republican country like this, as to harness 
themselves to a carriage, and draw a dancer through 
the public streets,—rows and street fights may be cal- 
culated upon as the natural consequeace. 


which begins to excite the public attention, and which | 
with the melancholytesson before us, will we hope tend | 
to its immediate consummation—it is the dangerous 


location of our stea.nboat landing. A conveniennt and 
safe landing place can be made at a cheap rate, below 
the pier. if our citizens, will think that safety and con-| 
venience is of more importance than the affording fha- | 


cilities to a few interested individuals, of leasing grog- 
i 


A Bir@r a Serenape Anpv a Bor or a Row. 
For some few days past it was uaderstood thata grand 
serenade was to de given to Fanny Elssler at her res- 


ut a stopto the serenade. Had the German Society, 
or any other body of gentleman determined to have 
given anny Elssler a serenade, and done it as all such 
thipgs should be done, quietly and unostentatiously 
there would have been no riot, no disturbance. But 
it eihter was intended, or else the getters up have been 
unfortunate, to nfake this serenade appear as a demon- 
stration of public feeling— for this purpose every pos- 
sible means were resorted to, except that of using pla- 
cards, to produce a great assemblage of people. The 
people did assemble and they felt that if the serenade 
did go off uninterruptedly in their presence it would go 
forth as the New York expression of feeling. Now, 
no where has Faany Elssler been, better received nor 
drawn greater houses than in this city. a 
On Friday night, the Park Theatre was crowded, 
but there are a vast number who admire the talent of 
the artiste and pay to see-her, who are opposed to tha: 
species of idlatry which is disgusting to every sensi 
bly mind. They remembered too well and with not a 
little feeling of shame, that while Fanny Elssler’s pri- 
vate character has not been without reproach, she was 





invited to dine with some of the first families in this 


son fram a sleeping room in the American put ovt of 











. . . 
city—the Balfimorean madness was still fresh in their 
memories, and they could not conseat that they should 
by any public act, link themselvs ia fellowship of fee- | 
ling with those whom they have laughed at or despised. | 
We admire Fanny Elssler in her sphere—that is, asa} 
dancer. We think ‘no manifestation of feeling in the 
theatre can be too eathusiastic, and while we regret that | 
the crowd contained many coarse characters, whose 
conduct was ia the highest degree reprehensible, we | 
cannot but approve the feeling which produced the re- | 
sit we have recorded. Had the seren tde been a private | 
oue, there ought not to have been and would not have 
een aay manifestation ef feeling. Being a public ser- | 
enade, the public bad a right to express their decided | 
opinion of its merits, though not altogether in the way 
they did. 


« a mh 
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INTELLIGENCE. | 





Suicide of Joseph Bohall.—Joseph Bohall, the per- 
son confined in the jail, in this village, for the murder 
of Richard Brown and wife, ia the town of Leon, in| 
the month of June last, committed suicide last Friday | 
night in his cell, by hanging himself with a towel and | 
a leather strap. It will be recollected that Bohall con- | 
fessed the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Brown, immediate-| 
ly after he was arrested. 

On Saturday the wife of Bohall and three of his 
daughters came out to see him. They had not heard 
of bis death until they reached here, and then just in! 
season to hear the report of the Coruner’s jury —Elli-| 
cottville Cattaraugus Rep. 





Murder.—James Dorsey, a blacksmith, killed his; 
wife by strangulation at Lockport, on Sunday week.| 
Dorsey and his victim were both addicted to drunk-| 
eness,and when the officers of justice entered the house | 
they found the corpse lying on the floor, and wretch-| 
ed man asleep upon his miserable bed. 

- — - —_— -—--———_ — | 

Suspicious. —A young man named Geo. F. Kinney | 
died recently at Boston, and was buried with military | 
honors. His sudden death gave rise to suspicions: he| 
was disinterred, and arsenic found in his stomach,— 
llis wife it appears was the widow of the Rev. Mr. 
treeman, of Lowell, who died in the sam@ manner, 
having been taken ifl in the pulpit. Mr. Freeman’s 
remains were also disinterred, and coafitin the suspic-| 
ions as to hisdeath. Mrs. Kinney has disappeared. 
She is said to be a woman of great personal beauty. 





Deaths by lightning.—Ma. John Haley and David 
Everhart, both farmers at Salem, 'luscarawas county 
Ohio, were killed by lightming at the house of the lat- 
ter onthe Ist inst. They were talking together near 
the fire place, when the bolt struck the house. A/| 
girl inthe room was stunned, but recovered. 


ACCIDENTALLY Sor. Stephen Jones, a young 
man about 22 years of age, was shot at Lancaster ow 
Saturday last, by the accidental discharge of a gun, 
while in the act of looking into the muzzle.—[ Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 





Arrival Exrraogpinary.—An episcopal church 
arrived the other 4 in Matagorda, econ on board 
the brig Susan. The Gazette says “ its 2 handsome 
and well finished building, with puipit, pews, &c. com- 
plete. 


‘atal Accident.—On Monday of last week Wm. P. 
Swift, Jr, eldest son of W. P. Swift, of this city, in 
descending from a hay-loft was accidently precipitated 
upon a pitehfork and instantly killed. — Utica Whig. 








: Stung to Death.—Mr. John Smith, of Tyron town-| 
ship, Fayette county, Pa. died on the 15th inst. aged| 
31 years. He was stung on the back of the neck by | 
bumblebees, while engaged ia making hay, and died | 
of lock jaw about 3 days afterwards. 





Bunker Hitt Monoment.—Forty-five thousand 
dollars is the sum required to carry the Bunker Hill 
Monument to the height originally contemplated, 220 
fet. The Newburyport Herald says, that two gentle- 
men, Mr. Amos Lawrence of Boston, and Mr. Ture, 
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jof the works connected with this great national under- | 


| send, 
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a wealthy and liberal citizen of New Orleans, have 


pledged themselves to give $10,000 each towards it, ’ : ie , 
if the remaining $25,600 is raised during the present Bot iertper ier tek beng meng ners Fee 
oxi 11 years, 7 months an@ 25 days. 

On Tuesday evening ast, Matthew Sanford infant 
son of Benjamin P. Gregory, aged one year and nine 
months. 

At N. York, on the 24th inst. A Hamilton ‘Perry, 
reached so near the Wapping side of the river that it meus Chey ah Wadesaiey stocine tat x! ie 7h 


wasdeemed unsafe to pursue them until the houses |. vinit : 
ae : f th h,§ aged 
and buildings on the North shore were removed. ae, William, son of the late Peter McIntosh, ag 


; | 29 years. 

One arch of the Tunnel will be opened for pedestrians | ~~; : . ” . 
only in about fifteen months, and it is expected that Bond pra oop a ae pe —— formerly emer 
the circular éatriage roads on each side, and the whole | © On Monday ath es pe: Mary, infant daughter 
of H. B. Haswell, aged 1 year and 4 months. 

On the 25th inst. after a long illness, Mary Pittin- 
|ger, aged 59 years. 

8 te ee ’, On the 26th inst. Robert James, infant son of the 

A Brave Courie.—At Sanford, At, on the 11 instf) Rey. James R. Boyd, of Watertown, Jeff. co. 
deacen Milo Weed and widow John Curtis, both o| At Schodack centre (Rensselaer county) on 22nd 
whorp had attained the ripe age of 65 years, ventured |inst., Jane Ann Campbell, daughter of Samuel R. 
again into the matrimonial noose. Campbell. 
On Sunday morning last, at Cobleskill, Schoharie 

Harrible Suspicion.—Among our items yesterday, |°°- Lawrence Lawyer, aged about 99 years one of the 
was ap account of the death of an unknown man on |°Mest residents of that van Benjamin Dunean 
the railroad near Philadelphia, occasioned by intem-| 0" Sunday evening, 16th inst. x om ¢ Phil. 
peranke, as was stpposed, and under circumstances Esq. late High Sheriff of the city and county of Phil- 
entirely blameless to any but himself. We learn from |adelphia, in the 50th yeas of bis Cos Rounps in 
yestemlay's Ledger, that it is now feared by some that | In Lafayette, a +, (awe 
the event was not wholly an accident but the result of the 104th year of his hi J I Rosevelt 
desigdof some nefarious scoundrels who had first made} 18 New York, on the 14th inst. James © Kos he 
him dyunk, robbed him and placed him on the track | ®%4- ©D€ of the oldest merchants of that city, in the 

82d year of his age. 


of thefoad, that certain death might shield them from| In Columbiaville on the 15th inst. Elizabeth C. wife 


detec peated lof Alex’r W. Coventry. in the 27th year of her age. 


Mak. Ronneny,—The Baltimore letter mail inthe} _At his residence in Platisbarg Chae no, on. a> 
19th igstant for Wheeling, Va. aad places west of that 15th inst., the Hon Wiliam Baily, father of Mrs. M. 


‘ ar He reni | Myers of Kinderhook. in the 78th year of his age. 
ee ti — noes Figanen see. croning vd At Stuyvessot Landing, on the 18thinst., Mr. Ches- 


Exaeu —Th ti t Ss hy of the| et Birge, in the 42d year of his age. 

weil Scaler, for » aeeanl mai Hen took place| oo eg » ge father to Rev. 
Saal : : =. N. Kirk, in the £lst year of his age. 

00 Oe ne aren | Killed, on board the U. S. frigate DP ctotinds at Rio 


i 7 : alli he 
Old\Woman.--Mr. Doxy, the officer employed to|1¢ Janeiro, on the 7th July last by the falling of t 

take the census of Kings Sales, informs se Hh he |!aunch along side, Leverett Cruttenden Mather, aged 
met at fhe residence of Mrs. Maria Stillwell, at Grave-| 1 years: ren 
colored woman at the advanced age of one ee See tgp 
hundre® and thirteen! She appeared to Ae. perfect ait bn wits 
health j eats, drinks and sleeps well. She performs} The following Brethren have kindly offered fo act as “Agents lor 
all herjduties as a domestic vith guns entiap the American Masonic Rogster. They are duly authorised to 
and actbity. She says she can milk the cows as read- |"? SSR" 
ily as $e could a hundred years ago,---Brooklyn|. William Boardman, New York City. 
News. Tallinage Fairchild, Coxsackie, 
Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 
James Teft, Coeymans. 
S.C. Leggett, Troy. 
8. D. Smith, Lans.ngburgh. 
Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 
John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 
Ebenezer Mix, Batavia. 


Tue Tuames Tonneu.—We learn from the Eng- 
lish papers, that the works connected with this under- 
taking have been partially suspended during the last 
three months, in consequence of the excayation having 








taking will be completed in two years and an half from | 
the present time. 

























Another haul of counterfeiters was made at New Or-| 
leans on Friday week. The prisoners are Dr. Angel | 
and ee oe Eliza Berry, Martha Baker, and her | 
son William Baker, and aman named Cunningham. 
They had established at Angel's house an opposition 
to the btanch mint in that city, and were coining mo- 
ney without using very great precision as tothe amount! Blanchard Powers, Cowisville. 
of alloy they put in their coin. Their apparatus and| James Cavanagh, Watertowi, 


some of their specie were secured. | James M’Kain, Lockport. 
C. R. Vary, Borodine, 


Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C. 
Lewis 8S. Déeleplain. Wheeling, Va. 
Thomas J. Welby, Louisville, Kentucky." }' 
A. C. Smith, Mount Clemens, Michigan. 

J. H. M’Mahon, Memphis, Tennessee, 











Married, 


Oa Tuesday evening by the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff, Mr. 
Robert Thempson, to Miss Harriet Groesbeck all of! 
this city, 

On the 27th inst. by the Rev. Dr. ““vgkoff, Mr. 
George Wood to Miss Mary Hodges, of the city of 
New Yort. 

At Hawthorn Hedge, Lyons on the 13th inst. by the 
Rev. Thomas Speacer,’Mr. Edward Suffern, to Miss 
Elizabeth Norton, daughter of the late Philip S. Par- 
ker, esq., of Albany. 

At Caboesville, on Thursday evening. by Rev. E. 
S. Raymoad, Mr Moses House tq.Miss Rebecca Ann 
Cutler, of ihe same place. 














EW BUOKS, received at W. C. LITTLE’S Buoksoret. 
Rauch’s Psycology, or View of the Soul. 

Shakspeare and his Times, by Nathan Drake. 

Guizot’s Civilization of Europe. 

Mies Siaclair’s Scotland and the Scotch. . 

Madame de Stael’s aly, in French. 

Hoffinan’s Chancery P-actice, vol. 3d. 

Franklin's Life and Works, by Sparks. 

Hallam’s Literature ot Europe. 

The French Revolution, by M. Thiers. 

All the late novels and pedriocals1. 








On the 21st inst., by the Rev. C. P. Clarke, Mr. HE Edinburgh Quarterly Review for April, 1840—Content: 
Wm. Christie to Miss Jane Ann Frear, all of Troy. i Pie Ast! ran oe Seine ; Bri and American 
% . 1" a ; Mrs. ms ; Wa’ 
to on the 22d inst, by the Rev. C. P. Clark, Bolingbroke ; Windham ; Pulteney ; Won rene 7 red 
t. Luther Stockwell, of Troy, to Miss Sarah Ann | ral His‘ory of Enthusiasm; Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing . 
Thompson, of Sand Lake. Present state and ronduct of parties ; List of new publica'ions in 
In this aby. on the 2ist inst. by the Rev. N. Levings, | Grett Britain from January to April 1840. Terms, §3 per annum. 


Mr, Joseph Tyrell to Miss Rosetta Call, alluf Troy.| "PMMA et es of State 
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- POETRY. 


From the Lady's Book for September. 
THE WIFE’S LAMENT. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT, 

BY T. H. CUSHMAN. 


The Trump and the Banner still !ead him afar— 
Ambition alone seems his life-guiding star; 

And tones that I loved as the music of song, 
Now only to dreams and remembrance belong. 


And while woodlands brighten too soon to decay, 
And flowecs are passing /ike spirits away; 

l.can but half liken their fate to my own, 

And think that hope, rapture, like them may be sirown. 


Ab! can ail the joys that so long I have felt, 

Like mists from the mount, into nothingness melt— 
The last look at parting—its sorrow divine— 

Can it fade from his bosom and cling but to miae? 


Be still my sad heart—he yet will return, 

Acd love's brightest torch more brightly shall barn, 
And thou, my young blossom! smile on in thy glee, 
No thought would | mingle of sadness with thee. 


Yes! smile—and its rapture my heart shall renew, 
I'l read in thy glance that the absent is true; 

He called me his ever, his lip on my brow, 

I trusted then fondly—I'll doubt him not now! 


And though founts of feeling may close not at will, 
His memr’y returns to my heart with a thrill; 
And let still for ever grief’s fouotain awake— 
1 well could bear madness, if borne for his sake! 

Albany, 1840. 

THE BIRD-MESSENGER. 

*“* The Imagination never conceived a more exquisite picture of 
beauty, than the deve of the ark giidng towards Ararat with the 
olive-branch, over the solitary, measureless surface of the waters 


gazing down apon its own shadow, and listening to the music by 
i‘s own wings.” —ANONYMOUS. 


Whither, oh! whither, Dove, 

On lonely pinioa through the trackless air, 
Through sunlit skies above, 

Dust thou in joyous flight alone repair? 





Where is the summer strand 

‘That waits thy coming, with its leafy bowers? 
Where is the fragrant Jand 

Of golden sunshine aud of smiling flowers? 


Where is the happy grove, ‘ 

The long loved home, the nestlings of thy breast ? 
Speed on thy flight, thou dove! : 

Haste on thy journey to thy promised rest. 


Onward, yet onward roam ; 

Spread thy snow plumage to the warming sky ; 
Soon may the voice of home 

Greet the long wanderer with a welcome cry. 


But vain, oh ! vain that thought ; 
Is it where ruin's blighting footsteps fall, 
Where death and doom were wrought, 
That tow canst seek thy home, thy mate, thy all? 


Is it where soundiess waves 
Dash o'er the glories of a world gone by? 
Is it where ocean leaves 
Man's pride—his pomp—and all his misery ! 


How, 'mid these marks of woe, 

Bird of the peacefu] bosom, canst thou flee ? 
Fear'st thou no dangerous foe? 

Caa none bring aught of terror here to thee! 


** My message fears no ill ; 
Behold ! the peace-branch gives assurance strong, 
With joy my breast to fill, 


Of salety—rest ; then who cando me wrong? 


‘* The tempest hath gone down: 

The sia-brought ruin hath fulfiled its hour; 
Darkness aud wee xe flown ; 

And ocean's fury bath restored her power. 
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“And hear, yet hear my voice, 
Peace hath been purchased ; lo! the waves decrease ; 
Look forth—believe—rejoice : 
Hear my last whispers; welcome! welcome Peace!” 


Had I thy wings, thou dove! 

Glad one! with peacetul happy promise bless’d ; 
Soon would I flee above, 

And like thee seek to be at home—at rest. 





A MOTHER'S GIFT. 


Remember, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shail come: 

When she, who had thy easliest kiss, 
Sleeps in her narrow heme. 

Remember ‘twas a mother gave 

The giftto one she'd die to save. 


That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest for her son: 

And from the gifts of God above, 
She chose a goodly one: 

She chose, for her beloved boy, 

The source of light, and life, and joy. 


And bade him keep the gifi—that, wher 
The panting hour should come, 
They might have hope to meet again 
In an eternal home. 
She said his faith in that would be 
Sweet incense to her memory. 


And sbould the scoffer, in his pride, 
Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 

And bid him east the pledge aside, 
That he from vouth had borne, 

She bade him pause, and ask his breast 

If he, or she, had loved him best. 


A parent's blessing on hér son 
Goes with this holy thing ; 
The love that would retain the one, 
Mustto the other cling. 
Remember! ’tis no idle toy, 
A mother’s gift—remember, boy! 


HOPE. 


BE SCH 
Man is found one Toe to brood 


Of brighter and happier days ; 
And is ever chasing some fleeting good, 
Which with flattering illusion betrays; 
The changing world no novelty brings, 
Yet man still hopes for better things. 


Hope no the cradled infant smiles, 
She plays round the frolicksome bay, 

The youth with her magic enchantment beguiles 
Nor can age her power destroy ; 

For when in the grave he wearied lies, 

Hope sits on the grave, and points to the skies. 


Nor is this the fair dream, unsubstantial and yain, 
Of a head with wild fancies elate, 

The heart from within echves loudly again, 
Weare born for a happier state ; 

And what that voice would bid us believs, 

The hoping soul will never deceive. 


From the Connecticut Courant. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG WIFE. 


Why are those green clods broken? The tall grass 
Which in its ripeness wooed the mower's hand, 

And the wild rose whose young buds faintly bloomed, 
Why are their roots upturned? Go ask of him 
Whe in his lonely chamber weeps so long 

At morning's dawn, and evening’s pensive hour 
Whose freshly plated hopes could scarcely boast 
Less brief duration than yon flower of grass. 

Yet Memory hth her stores whereon to feed 
Though Joy’s bright harvest fail; as clings the bee 

| To the sweet calyx of some fallen flower. 

The tender smile of fond, confiding Love, 

[ts self devotion, its delight to seek 

Another’s good—its thousand winning arts 








To soothe the hour of weasiness and pain,x— 


Such thoughts, perchaace, may stir thre source of 
tears, 

Making resemblance grief; but the meek faith 

Which all distrustful of its holiest deeds 

So firmly clasped a Saviour's feet, when Death 

Raag the rent heart strings like a broken harp, 

The bope which shed its seraph benison 

On all who wept around—the smite that left 

A heavenly lustre on the pallid clay,— 

These are the gems that memory jends the soul, 

Pierceless and pure, to light its pilgrim way 

To deathless union with pits arted pride. 
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CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 





EACH MONTH, 








NAME. PLACE. TIME. 
Tempe Ene ent, , Albany ad Friday, 
Temple R.A. Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuesday 
Mount Vernon Lodge Albany istd& 3d Thursday, 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Ledge Trey Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, Troy 3d Mounds y, 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy Ist Wednesday. 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge. ist Wednesdey. 
Genesee Encampment, | Lockpert Nia. 
Ohie Lodge, No 101, | Wheeling, Va.| Ist Monday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, ” 2d Thursday. 
Wheeling F-ncampment “ 2d Monday ev. © month. 
Washiugton Council, © ist Saturday. © 
Utiea Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday. 
Oneida Chapter, 57. “ Ist Thursday. 
Utica Encampment,3 « 3d Tuesday. J 
Mount Morjah. Louisville, Ky. j Ist & 3d Saturday. r 
Louisville Encampment do 4th Saturday. 
Council 8 & R Masters | do Quarterly. 
King Solomon's chapter | do 2d Saturday, 
Memphis Chapter, Maphis Ce, 3d Monday. 

Memphi n | 2d Tuesday. 


Memphis Ledge, 





HERIFF’S OF FICE—C:; and County of Albany, August 
20, 1840—ELECTION NOTICE.—A general election is to be 
held inthe coun'y of A bany, on the 2nd, 3d, and 4th days+ f Noveme 
ber next, at whicn will be chusen the officers mentioned in the noe 
tice from the Sceretary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 
MICHAEL ARXRTCHER, SHERIFF, 


State of New York. 
Secretary’s Office, August, 7, 1840. 

To the Sheriff of the county ef Albany. «Sir: Notice is hereby 
given you, tha: at thenext General Election in this state, to be 
held on the Second, Third and Fourth days of November, (except 
in the city and cointy of New York, in the city of Brooklyn, and 
in the town of Bushwick, in the county of Kings, where the elec- 
tion is to be heldton Wednesday, the fourth day of November next) 
the following officers are to be elected ; 

A Governor and a Lieutenant Governor. 

Forty two Electors of President and Vice President of the Unie 
ted States. : . 

You will also take motice, that the term of service of Mitchell 
Sanford, a Senator for the Third district, to Which the county of 
Albany belongs, will expire onthe lest day of December mext, 
and, that a Senator for the said district is to be chosen in his 
at the said next General election. reo 

You will also take notice that ene Representative in the 27th 
Congress of the United States forthe Tenth Congressional District 
consisting of the couaty of Albany,is to be chosen at the said Gen- 
eral election, . 

At the same general election, the following officers are to be 
chosen in your county : 

Three members of Assembly. 

A sheriff of the county, iv the place of Miehae! Aricher, whose 
term expireson the last day of December next. 

A county clerk, in the place of Henry B. Haswell whese term 
eapires ov the last day of December next. ‘ 

And four coroners, in place of those now in @/Tice, whose terms 
expire on the last day of December. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN C, SPENCER, 
Secretary of State. 

N. B. You are to give notice of the election of the said officers, 
in writing, to one of the Inspectors of each town and ward in your 
county, and annex thereto a copy of this notice. You are also 
to cause a copy of the notice of eleciion to be published im all the 
pubiic newspapers printed in your couety, once im each week, from 
the date of such notice catil the election. Ifthere bene newspaper 
printed in your county, then the publication is to be made in some 
one of an adjoining county. au29 
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Is Published every Saturday, by L,G. HOFFMAN, 
Corner of Market and Division Sts, Albany, 
Terms.—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 











| Cents a year. ‘To subseribers who receive their papers 
| by mail, Two Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4te 
Pe: > : ' ‘ 
|Number. No subscription received for less term than 
jeune ) Back numbers at all times furnished 

‘‘A post master may enclose money ina letter to the 


| publisher ofa nswspaper, to pay the subscription of, a 
or aaa and FRANK the letter, if written by bia- 
self,’ 
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